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On December 12 the Pennsylvania convention voted, 46 to 23,
"to assent to and ratify" the Constitution. The next day the
members, with ^the President [Franklin] and Vice-President of
the State, members of Congress, the faculty of the University,
the magistrates and militia officers of the city," went in proces-
sion to the old Court House at Market and Second Streets, where
the ratification was read from the balcony "to a great gathering.9*
At three that afternoon the members of the convention, with
numerous officials and citizens, dined at Epple*s Tavern in Bace
Street, The first of their thirteen toasts was "The People of the
United States." The last was "Peace and free governments to all
the nations in the world."

The convention sat for two more days, concerning itself with
the seat of the new federal government In spite of opposition
from the minority, the majority resolved that when the new gov-
ernment should have been organized, Pennsylvania would cede
to Congress fell jurisdiction over any district within the state
except the city of Philadelphia, Souihwark, and a part of the
Northern Liberties; and that until Congress should have chosen
the "place of their permanent residence/' in Pennsylvania or
elsewhere, they would be free to use the needed public buildings
in Philadelphia or anywhere else in the state.

The Antifederalists in the convention, still unconvinced and
still angry at the rough tactics of the majority, published on
December 18 their "Reasons for Dissent** in an address to their
constituents* It was a thoroughgoing attack on the secrecy of
the Federal Convention, tie bullying haste with which the Penn-.
sylvania Federalists had pressed for ratification by their state,
and the lack of consideration shown the Antifederalist minority
in the state convention. The minority's objections argued that
(1) the United States was too large to be governed **on the prin-
ciples of freedom" except as a confederation of republics; (2)
that the Constitution as proposed must "necessarily annihilate
and absorb the legislative, executive, and judicial powers of the
several States, and produce from their ruins one consolidated
government, which from the nature of things will be an iron
handed despotism*; (3) even if it were practicable to form a
consolidated government over so large a territory, this Constitu-
tion was ^not calculated to attain the object." The "Reasons for
Dissent** assumed that the "consolidated government" would